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this war, unlike any other in British history, com-
manded public support as fully in its darkest as in
its brightest hours made possible a very wholesome
blurring of the old distinction between "Them," who
give the orders, and "Us," who have merely to obey
them, which was helped by the new Service rule,
under which Commissions were granted only after
training in the ranks. Thus regulations were volun-
tarily accepted, not only for the sake of the cause
but because they were seen to be the same for
everyone.
This corresponded to a new outlook on the functions
of the State. In his everyday life the private citizen
could not help observing the levelling effects of the
Government's rationing and price-control policy,
which ensured an adequate supply of essential food-
stuffs for all consumers, but particularly for children,
while making luxuries both scarce and prohibitively
dear. He thus became accustomed to the idea of
a national minimum standard of life, which it was the
business of State to make available to all, while many
things to which wealth formerly gave unchallenged
access were made available to the rich conditionally
or not at all, at the State's discretion. Hence the
significance of the decision to retain that very impor-
tant wartime creation, the Ministry of Food. At the
same time his reflections on the strategy of the wai
have likewise given the private citizen a new respect
for the State. The issue of the war was seen to depend
not so much upon individual heroism, but upon the
precise execution of a global plan, allocating gigantic
numbers of men and vast quantities of machinery and
supplies to distant times and places. If the State could
plan successfully for D-Day and VE-Day, its title tc